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She Sime Ys Now 


c= the days immediately following World 
War I when an idealist and an educator in the 
White House endeavored to make a working 
model for world peace, a small group of educa- 
tors throughout the world has endeavored to 
make us see the necessity for international educa- 
tion. During World War II that group increased 
enormously, and the first atom bomb which ex- 
ploded over Hiroshima converted practically all 
educators in all nations. 
Whatever trick phrases we trump up to express 
what we believe the world should have in educa- 
tion, we come back to the fundamental truth. We must have a solid educational 
plan for all children of all nations without thought of race, religion, politics, or 
language. That, essentially, is what our immediate goal must be. 

It must be immediate because the time for dreaming of such a program short- 
ened when the Manhattan Project was started and it became a thing of the present 
when Japan capitulated. We approach this gigantic undertaking knowing the time 
is now, but already educators have made gratifying progress in putting into 
effect the substance of dreams. 

We have as an example the Inter-American Demonstration Centers; approxi- 
mately thirty of them established in twenty states co-operating. The centers acted 
as regional units, developing both methods and materials as well as their distribu- 
tion and use. Their success in establishing through the schools better inter- American 
relations cannot be questioned. In this case the barriers of language, politics, and 
race were transcended with satisfactory early results. 

Other countries of the United Nations suffered the havoc of war we have com- 
pletely escaped. Their schools, universities, homes, and industries have been bombed 
and destroyed. Consequently, our country must be among the leaders in formulat- 
ing a world-wide plan for education that will materially lessen and eventually 
eliminate the possibility of another war. 

It is a campaign that will require not only the services of all people in the teach- 
ing profession but also the interest and effort of the entire nation. If a nation can 
be united to win a war, surely the efforts of the nation can be united to make peace 
a habit. 

From Education and the People’s Peace comes this commentary: 

“For as surely as the earth turns, force and violence shall be the law: and wars 
of cataclysmic destruction shall be the penalty; and blood and tears shall be the 
inheritance of that people who neglect to learn and to teach that the earth has 
gtown smaller, that all men on it are fundamentally alike, that no human beings 
need now lack food or shelter, and that science has made it necessary for men to 
live at peace if they want to live at all.” 

PEARL A. WANAMAKER 





Prayer 


(;*” OF THE FREE, we pledge our hearts and lives today to the cause of all 
free mankind. 

Grant us victory over the tyrants who would enslave all free men and nations. 
Grant us faith and understanding to cherish all those who fight for freedom as if 
they were our brothers. Grant us brotherhood in hope and union, not only for the 
space of this bitter war, but for the days to come which shall and must unite all the 
children of earth. 

Our earth is but a small star in the great universe. Yet of it we can make, if we 
choose, a planet unvexed by war, untroubled by hunger or fear, undivided by 
senseless distinctions of race, color, or theory. Grant us that courage and foreseeing 
to begin this task today that our children and our children’s children may be 
proud of the name of man. 

The spirit of man has awakened and the soul of man has gone forth. Grant 
us the wisdom and the vision to comprehend the greatness of man’s spirit, that 
suffers and endures so hugely for a goal beyond his own brief span. Grant us 
honor for the dead who died in the faith, honor for our living who work and 
strive for the faith, redemption and security for all captive lands and peoples. 
Grant us patience with the deluded and pity for the betrayed. And grant us the 
skill and the valor that shall cleanse the world of oppression and the old base 
doctrine that the strong must eat the weak because they are strong. 

Yet most of all grant us brotherhood, not gnly for this day but for all our years— 
a brotherhood not of words but of acts and deeds. We are all of us children of 
earth—grant us that simple knowledge. If our brothers are oppressed, then we 
are oppressed. If they hunger, we hunger. If their freedom is taken away, our free- 
dom is not secure. Grant us a common faith that man shall know bread and peace, 
that he shall know justice and righteousness, freedom and security, an equal chance 
to do his best, not only in our own lands, but throughout the world. And in the 
faith let us march toward the clean world our hands can make. Amen. 

STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


Read by President Roosevelt at United Nations Day Ceremony, White House, 
June 15, 1942. 
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Gn Nlemoriam 


P’ LAMBDA THETANS the country over join 
with other educators to mourn the pass- 
ing of Dr. Grayson Neikirk Kefauver, Dean 
of the School of Education at Stanford. To 
many of us the sorrow assumes the aspect of 
a personal loss, for there are few men in the 
educational field today so widely known as 
was Dean Kefauver. To others, of course, 
the loss is less personal; but the emptiness 
is just as real. He was a leader—a really 
great leader—and his thinking had infil- 
trated practically every school system and 
educational institution in the country. A man 
of vision, he has pointed the way for thou- 
sands to whom Grayson Kefauver was only 
a mame and a way of looking at life and 
thinking about education. GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER 

Dr. Kefauver was born in Middletown, 

Maryland, forty-five years ago. He was graduated from the University of Arizona 
in 1921 and began his career as a high school teacher, serving later as an adminis- 
trator on both elementary and secondary levels. He received his master’s degree 
at Stanford in 1925, and his doctor’s degree at the University of Minnesota in 
1928. He taught for a time at Minnesota, later at Teachers College, Columbia, and 
since 1933 has been Dean of the School of Education at Stanford. He was on leave 
from: this post at the time of his death, January 4, 1946. He served as a member 
of the staff of the National Survey of Secondary Education and also of the National 
Occupation Conference. He was a co-director of both the Stanford Language Arts 
Investigation and the Stanford Social Studies Investigation. His last years have been 
devoted to work furthering the cause of international education. 

He was active in many professional organizations. In 1936-37; he served as vice- 
president of the National Association of Colleges and Departments of education. 
In 1938-39, he was vice-chairman of the American Council on Education. He was 
vice-president of the Progressive Education Association from 1939-42 and presi- 
dent of the National Society for the Study of Education in 1942-43. 

The loss of his leadership comes at a time when men of his caliber seem to be 
needed as never before. Pi Lambda Theta as an organization and its members as 
individuals are deeply concerned with the problem of broadening our educational 
horizons, of thinking in terms of world enlightenment, unfettered by national 
boundaries. Time was when we in this country accepted as inevitable, hence right 
and proper, the tremendous inequalities between the educational opportunities 
offered by one local district and those offered by another only a few miles away. 
Then came the concept of state-wide responsibility for education within the bor- 
ders of the state. National concern for standards, procedures, and school housing 
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was but a natural outgrowth of the inability of the states to meet all the needs of 
all of the people. Dr. Kefauver has served the cause of education untiringly to 
this end, encouraging the timid, inspiring the complacent and guiding the near- 
sighted. And to this goal we can say, “Well done.” Educational thinking today is, 
by and large, on a national scale, each teacher and administrator understanding 
his own job as a necessary but minute brush stroke in the larger picture. 

Ever a leader, however, Dr. Kefauver had gone one step beyond. To him edu- 
cation for peace was a world problem, and, as United States Representative on the 
Preparatory Commission of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, he was, at the time of his death, paving the way for a world wide 
attack on ignorance, the root of international misunderstandings. It is not given 
to us to understand why he should have been taken now, when the ideals for 
which he fought seem to stand on the threshold of realization. To us it seems 
there is so much left that only he could do; yet to the Great Understanding he had 
played his part. To us from failing hands he throws the torch. Be ours to hold it 
high. 

«Ko you, Grayson Kefauver, we in Pi Lambda Theta pledge our loyalty and 
service to the ideals for which you stood. We will not break faith. 


“Though the idea of bestowing democracy on all other peoples throughout the world. seems 
both magnanimous and attractive, the fact remains that democracy is not to be had just for the 
giving or the taking. It cannot be donated or imposed from without. It is an intricate and highly 
advanced mechanism capable of existing, like man himself, under certain conditions. It depends 
not only on the love of freedom, but on the ability to carry the responsibilities of freedom. It 
requires enduring respect for numberless principles, not all of them incorporated into formal. law. 
It requires adherence to the principle of majority rule with preservation of minority rights. It is 
as much a way of living and a philosophy of life as it is a form of political organization.” 

Norman Cousins, MODERN MAN Is OBSOLETE 
New York: The Viking Press, 1945, p. 24. 
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Now Lt Can Be Sold 


F ROM the beginning, Pi Lambda Theta has been fortunate in the series of women 
who have given generously of their time to edit our JOURNAL. This JOURNAL 
has come to occupy a very strategic place in the program of Pi Lambda Theta, 
furnishing one of our chief services to members and to the profession and consti- 
tuting one of the principal ways through which our work becomes known to 
persons outside the organization. Building upon the work of her predecessor, each 
editor in turn has carried the JOURNAL to a new level of excellence consistent with 
the growth and activities of the Association. Each editor has given devoted and 
expert service, and her only remuneration was the gratitude of the fraternity and 
the consciousness of an important task well done. 

When I became president of Pi Lambda Theta in June of 1941 the most serious 
problem facing the officers was one caused by the fact that Ethel Mabie Falk had 
asked to be relieved of the editorship and that a successor must be found quickly. 
Realizing the heavy demands this work would make on an editor and knowing 
that our budget contained no provision even for clerical assistance, I was filled with 
forebodings of difficulty. Dr. Helen B. Warrin had been editing the Rho Chapter 
Journal for six years and was known to have the requisite technical skills and expe- 
rience. Would she accept this new and heavy responsibility? Her prompt and whole- 
hearted acceptance of the national editorship made the picture look much brighter 
for Pi Lambda Theta. 

The first issue which Helen Warrin edited appeared very shortly before Pearl 
Harbor. The times demanded new policies, a more professional organ, a periodical 
that would implement the national program and bring into focus the issues with 
which the Association was concerned. Helen 
Warrin recognized this challenge and met 
it magnificently. For whatever success Pi 
Lambda Theta has achieved in the last 
four years, a very sizable portion of the 
credit should go to the JOURNAL and its 
editor. 

Although every member of Pi Lambda 
Theta knows her name and her work, few 
besides the members of the two New York 
chapters know Helen Warrin in person. The 
demands upon a school principal in the 
closing week of the school year and family 
illnesses have combined to keep her away 
from national meetings. So long as she 
was editor and in control of the pages of 
the JOURNAL she refused smilingly but 
firmly my request that she publish her own 
biographical sketch and picture along with 
those of other officers, 

As student and teacher Helen Warrin 





HELEN B. WARRIN 
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has spent much of her life in the classtoom—Normal School; the School of Edu- 
cation in Rutgers University; Teachers College, Columbia; New York University; 
the Harvard School of Education; and Columbia School of Journalism—all to 
prepare for an eventual career as administrator, lecturer and editor. The doctor's 
degree was awarded by New York University and it was there that she joined 
Rho Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. She has been an elementary teacher, vice-prin- 
cipal, curriculum consultant, demonstration teacher, and lecturer at the New Jersey 
State Teachers College in Newark. At present she is principal of an elementary 
school enrolling nearly one thousand pupils in Newark, New Jersey, in an area 
of great transition where the recent curtailment of war industries is now causing 
rapid population shifts. As chairman of the Science Committee of the Elementary 
Curriculum Program in Newark she is hoping to see science placed for the first 
time in the elementary schools. Liking to write, she is hoping to find time soon 
to edit a series of elementary science books, a project which she could scarcely 
undertake while editing our JOURNAL. For six years she has taught a Bible class 
for young women at the Westminster Presbyterian Church in her home city. of 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. One of her chief delights is to lead the singing in her 
-school auditorium, for she maintains that a singing school is a happy school. 

Helen Warrin is relinquishing the editorship of the JOURNAL not because she 
is tired of it and certainly not because she has exhausted her ideas, but because she 
has a deep conviction that in such an organization as Pi Lambda Theta no one 
person should hold the same position over too long a period. After four years she 
still finds being editor of the JoURNAL a rich and satisfying experience which she 
would enjoy continuing, but she is so much more concerned for the welfare of 
the total Association than for her own contribution thereto, so convinced that 
rotation of officers is a wise principle, and so confident that new leadership can 
always be found in a democratic society, that she is now gracefully relinquishing 
a position which she has filled with distinction and is doing everything she can to 
be helpful to her successor and to make an easy transition to the new editorial office. 

If this sketch closes without praise for the JOURNAL which Helen Warrin has 
edited, that is because I know she would feel it inappropriate to laud a periodical 
in its own pages and because persons who read the JOURNAL do not need to be 
told what sort of publication it is. 

HELEN M. WALKER 
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2 Nlemorandum from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic* 


SOLOMON V. ARNALDO 


W: ARE living today in a fast shrinking world. Geographical barriers—the 

Himalayas, the seven seas, the great continents—are no longer obstacles to the 
power and swiftness of modern means of travel. Before the war it took months, 
later a few weeks, to cross the Pacific. Now it is only a matter of thirty-six flying 
hours by plane. The latest airway project will inaugurate a twenty-four-hour service 
between San Francisco and Manila in a 204-passenger clipper. Another project 
will make it possible for a traveler to leave China tomorrow and arrive in New 
York today. By man-made devices the distances of the world are being annihilated 
by the hour, and with such conquest of space comes the melting away of national 
boundaries and the more frequent meeting together of peoples of different races 
and cultures, usually those of the East and the West. 

Side by side with our conquest of infinite space is our conquest of the tiny atom. 
By such achievement, we have now in our hands the atomic bomb, a weapon so 
powerful it can destroy cities, islands, perhaps continents—even the whole civil- 
ization itself. The tragedy is that we find ourselves at the moment helpless in finding 
adequate means of defense against the very forces of destruction which we our- 
selves have created. 

By our conquest of space, we have come to realize, though perhaps rather indis- 
tinctly as yet, that the planet on which we live is truly one world—tich in poten- 
tialities for living and working together in mutual happiness, peace, and prosperity. 
At the same time, however, we have found ourselves, at the end of this war, in 
possession of a weapon which, in an atmosphere of mutual distrust and suspicion, 
can pulverize both civilization and humanity. 

Under such compelling circumstances we find ourselves today facing two alter- 
natives. The choice, in the manner of Prime Minister Attlee, is between life or 
death. In the language of Willkie, it is between one worid or none at all. In the 
minds of common mortals all over the world, it is, between co-operation or anni- 
hilation. 

But can we truly live in one world? To take a concrete example, can the nations 
bordering the Pacific co-operate with the nations bordering the Atlantic and vice 
versa? Can the peoples of the East and the West really meet? 

The answer, to my mind, may be found, not so much in the Atlantic, as in the 
Pacific, For it is in the Pacific where the dangers of another world war are great. 
At the same time it is also in the Pacific, in a tiny archipelago, where West met 
East on a new plane of understanding. In that tiny spot, both East and West 
worked out a pattern of human relationship which has withstood the test of time 


* Prepared from notes used in a talk before the Library Institute of the East and West Associa- 
tion, Washington, D.C., January 12, 1946, 
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and which, during the war just ended, has proved to be not an illusory dream, not 
just an experiment, but an outstanding fact of this generation—a living monument 
to human understanding between two peoples of opposite worlds. 

I refer, of course, to the Philippine-American experiment in democracy and co-op- 
erative statesmanship. Now that there are seething millions in the East Indies, India, 
Burma, Indo-China, in open conflict against the ruler peoples of the Atlantic, seek- 
ing understanding impatiently and resorting to the use of arms which has pro- 
longed to this very day the shedding of blood, may we not look back in perspective 
and ask why, out of the vast Pacific ruled by the Atlantic, only in the Philippines 
has there been a constant meeting of the minds of both the East and the West—in 
peace and in war? Perhaps there is something in the Philippine story, despite some 
of its imperfections, which can help the Atlantic in its practical dealings with the 
Pacific. This is, therefore, a memorandum from the Pacific to the Atlantic. 

As one of the most inspiring developments in the history of relationship between 
the East and the West, the Philippine-American experiment did not mushroom 
overnight. It took time to develop. From 1898, when Dewey first sailed into Manila 
Bay, to Pearl Harbor, is a period of forty-three years. There was first hatred, lasting 
for three-and-a-half years in guerrilla warfare, which American historians call 
the Philippine Insurrection, but which the Filipinos prefer to consider part of the 
Philippine Revolution. When this conflict ended in 1902, and the American policy 
of “The Philippines for the Filipinos” was emphasized, this hatred turned into 
suspicion. Was the United States sincere? Will she fulfill her pledge? Later, when 
this policy was actually implemented by the widespread education and training of 
the Filipinos in democracy and self-government, this suspicion gradually turned 
into friendliness and co-operation. Then when a definite program of assistance was 
formulated and a definite date was set for Philippine independence, this friendli- 
ness deepened into mutual trust and confidence. Finally, when the flag of the 
United States in the Philippines was wantonly attacked by the Japanese, the Filipino 
people, as one man, rose against the enemy and fought Bataan to the death, in 
loyalty to the American people. We can, therefore, say that the Philippine-American 
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along these lines imperfections, mainly economic, have crept in, but in the long run, 
the virtues of the relationship have far outweighed its faults. 

Respect for the dignity of man may be something largely taken for granted here 
in America or in Europe. In Asia, however, it is different. Man there in many 
places has been treated all too often below the level of human dignity. Spain, of 
course, it must be admitted, gave the Filipinos the Christian religion and Western 
ideas and culture, but she failed in one thing. She did not give them liberty and 
democracy. The Filipinos had to fight for that, revolting against Spain once every 
three years for over three centuries. Under the Philippine-American plan, the Fili- 
pinos emerged peacefully, without bloodshed, from a subject people to a nation 
of free men. Before their laws, both Americans and Filipinos are on the same 
footing. The American Bill of Rights is also found in the Philippine Constitution. 
This respect for the dignity of man gave the Filipinos added stature, self-respect, 
and a stake worth fighting for when the enemy invaded their country. 

Another fundamental principle in the basic concept of Philippine-American 
relationship is the recognition by the United States of the inherent right of the 
Filipinos to self-government and independence. From the very inception of Ameri- 
can rule it was made clear to the Filipino people that the United States did not 
come to the Philippines to exploit but to help develop, educate, and train the 
people in the science of self-government and modern democracy. Not a colony, 
not a dependency, not even a statehood, but a daughter republic in the Pacific was 
the final goal of American policy in the Philippines. 

But what actually made the policy work was the implementation of this recog- 
nition with the instrumentalities which made it possible for the Filipino people to 
achieve their desired goal. Thus, popular education was not only encouraged but 
also expanded to include all age levels. By the time war broke out, the Philippines 
had over 12,000 public schools, over five hundred private schools and colleges, 
and nine universities, eight of which were located in Manila. 

Literacy reached 50 per cent, the second highest percentage in the Far East. This 
percentage was based on the number of persons aged ten years and over who could 
both read and write. It would be considerably higher, of course, if it included 
persons aged seven to nine, as well as persons who could simply read or write. 

Government appropriation for education, moreover, reached as high as 37 per 
cent of the national income. Nowhere else is this true in the whole Far East. Public 
health was modernized. Public roads and bridges were built. Industries were 
developed. The means of mass communication were popularized. Today, as before 
the war, the press, the radio, the cinema are as much a part of Filipino life as they 
are of American life. 

Modern library systems were also established and book buying was encouraged. 
Through these books the Filipinos began to learn and understand more of the 
democratic way of life. It did not take long before Filipino authors themselves began 
publishing a considerable body of literature not only in Spanish and in their 
native tongue, but also in English—poetry, prose, drama—expressing their new 
life and experience in a newly adopted language, but in modes of thought and 
feeling peculiarly their own. Through the English language which they have 
learned to master, the Filipinos have become more vocal and united in their national 
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aspiration to be free and independent. 

Thus fully prepared and equipped, the Filipinos were able to increase their 
participation in the government at every progressive step taken by the United 
States toward their eventual independence. 

Side by side with education and training in self-government, has been the faithful 
adherence on the part of the United States to every official commitment made, 
climaxed by the setting of a definite date for Philippine independence. Thus, in 
1902, a popular assembly was promised the Filipinos two years after the publica- 
tion of a census. The census was taken in 1903 and published in 1905. Two years 
later, in 1907, the first popular assembly in Philippine history was elected, with 
Sergio Osmefia, now President of the Philippines, as its first Speaker. This Philip- 
pine Assembly consituted the lower house of the Philippine Legislature. The upper 
house, however, was still appointive, consisting of both Americans and Filipinos. 

In 1916, in accordance with the Jones Law, both Houses of the Philippine 
Legislature were elected by the people. The preamble of this law promised inde- 
pendence as soon as a stable form of government was established. 

In 1934, the condition set by this preamble was recognized by the United States 
as fulfilled, with the passage of the Independence Act, known as the Tydings- 
McDuffie Law. In accordance with this law, the Commonwealth of the Philippines 
was established in 1935 for a period of ten years, preparatory to independence 
on July 4, 1946. 

Because of the valiant resistance of the Filipino people during this war, however, 
the Congress of the United States approved S. J. Resolution 93 in 1944, author- 
izing the President of the United States to advance the date of independence prior 
to July 4, 1946. The war, however, has left the country in ruins and it will not 
be possible to advance the date of independence prior to July 4, 1946 until the 
program of rehabilitation has been worked out and the problems arising from 
mutual relationships after independence finally determined, and until the Com- 
monwealth Government has set its own house in order. 

But perhaps the essential strength of the Philippine-American relationship lies 
in its mutuality. It is not a one-way passage. It was two-way, right from the start. 
The United States gave the inspiration, the encouragement, the guidance. The 
Filipino people furnished the labor, the material, the soul of the enterprise. 

The benefits arising out of this relationship are likewise mutual. In the political 
field, the Philippines has been trained in self-government. But at the same time 
the prestige of the United States has been greatly increased by this success of the 
Philippines in her development as one of the United Nations in a little over four 
decades. (ae 

In the economic field, the standard of living in the Philippines has been raised 
to the highest in the Far East. On the other hand, the United States has greatly 
benefited in that by this prosperity, the Philippines has become the sixth best cus- 
tomer of American export goods and one of the richest fields for investment of 
American capital outside the United States. 

In the military sphere, the United States has helped train a Philippine Army 
and developed the country’s national defenses. On the other hand, it was this 
Army and the people themselves that gave America the epic of Bataan. As a 
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further token of good will, the Philippines is offering the United States army, air, 
and naval bases for the mutual protection of both America and the Philippines, 
and for the general preservation of peace in the Pacific. 

Finally, in the cultural field, the Philippines has raised its percentage of literacy, 
learned the English language, and practiced the democratic way of life. On the 
other hand, it is this education, this language, and this ideology which have made 
the Philippines the logical interpreter of American life and customs in the Far 
East. By developing closely with the United States, the Philippines has become 
practically a broadcasting station of democracy to the peoples of the Pacific—a 
gateway for the mutual knowledge and understanding between the East and the 
West. 

This, I repeat, is a Memorandum from the Pacific to the Atlantic. Now that 
the foundations of relationships between the Pacific and the Atlantic are being 
shaken rather violently, it is refreshing to note that at least in a tiny archipelago, 
those foundations have not experienced the slightest tremor. On the contrary, 
they have been sanctified in blood by both the American and the Filipino peoples 
in this war, and both peoples are looking to the future with greater confidence in 
a Closer collaboration. 

“Wars,” it is said, “begin in the minds of men.” And, therefore, the world 
educators meeting in London last November declared that “‘since wars begin in 
the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the defences of peace must be 
constructed.” Nowhere in the vast Pacific, I submit, or the world for that matter, 
has this concept been more truly tried and tested than in the Philippine-American 
enterprise in freedom, democracy and co-operative statesmanship. 

In conception, this experiment predates by forty-five years the Declaration in 
the United Nations Charter regarding non-self-governing territories. In practice, 
it outlines a new pattern of relationship between peoples of two different cultures, 
based on a higher plane of human understanding. Significantly enough, the experi- 
ment began when Uncle Sam in the Philippines met the common Filipino tao, 
not with the modern gun, and not merely with the symbolic cross of Christianity, 
but with the extended hand of friendliness, thus opening to both peoples the 
vistas of a new world, with the East and the West finally meeting and actually 
breaking bread together, in peace and in war. 
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A PRAYER FOR PEACE 


From the murmurs and subtlety of suspicion with which we vex one another 
Give us rest. 
Make a new beginning and mingle again the kindred of the nations in the alchemy of Love. 
And with some finer essence of forebearance 
Temper our minds, 
ARISTOPHANES 
(400 B.c) 
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BANGNEE A. LIU 


awe wars begin in the minds of men it is in the minds of men that the defenses 
of peace must be constructed. . . ” In these words of the Preamble to the Con- 
stitution of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
is erected another signpost on the road to peace. 

The statesman preoccupied with abstract ideas of national sovereignty and real 
problems of national boundaries, the businessman confronted with theories of 
economic evolution and the immediate tasks of postwar reconversion, the scientist 
engaged in studies of electronic properties and experiments with the split atom, 
the militarist applying himself to new weapons and tactics of defensive and offen- 
sive warfare, and the man in the street who wants to forget the horrors of modern 
war and wishes only to be left in peace will each read this signpost on the light of 
his own knowledge and experience and proceed with his own preoccupation and 
pursuit—and the road to peace will still be filled with stumbling blocks and tangled 
with brambles, just as it has been since the beginning of human history. 

Surely it is not too much to expect of the men and women engaged in the pro- 
fession of teaching to pause at the foot of this signpost, take in the situation of 
the blocked and: tangled road, and set to work at removing some of the impedi- 
ments to peace. Here is a challenge to courage, and a call to duty, which the pro- 
fessional teacher can hardly refuse to heed. 

Chief among the impediments to peace ‘in the minds of men” are cultural 
isolationism, racial prejudice, religious intolerance, and national egotism. Alas, 
these impediments have been deeply rooted and firmly embedded in the minds of 
men today largely through the cumulative efforts of the world’s teachers—mis- 
directed, unco-ordinated, and lacking in broad vision. So long as the objectives, 
curricula, and methods of the world’s schools continue to be bound by the 
artificial confines of cultural, racial, religious, and national segregation, there will 
be conflicts of culture against culture, race against race, religion against religion, 
and nation against nation, whenever and wherever such segregated groups come 
in contact with each other. 

If wars begin in the minds of men obsessed with the ideas of their own supe- 
riority in culture, race, religion or nationality, then the defenses of peace must be 
built on the foundations of mutual respect and tolerance, harmony, and co-opera: 
tion among all the divergent groups of mankind. This calls for nothing less than 
a new orientation in educational philosophy, school curricula, and teaching 
methods in every part of the world, requiring in effect a new order of the teaching 
brotherhood, dedicated to the mission of Education for International Living. 

The educational systems of prewar Germany and Japan were notably efficient and 
remarkably successful in implementing their nationalistic philosophies. It remains 
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to be seen whether the re-education of the peoples in those countries can be equally 
efficient and successful. Much will depend on the specific objectives of the re-edu- 
cation program. Even more will depend on the qualifications of the teachers 
entrusted with the task of re-education. A new order of the teaching brotherhood, 
recruited from all nations, regardless of race or creed, may very well find a fruitful 
field for their mission in those defeated and humbled countries. 

Yet the need for re-education is certainly not limited to those countries defeated 
in the late war. It exists in all countries, irrespective of the state of advancement 
in each country. For it may be found that the countries with the more highly 
developed systems of national education are, by virtue of that fact, in more urgent 
need of international education. On the other hand, in those areas of the world 
where national educational systems are less well advanced, the possibilities of re- 
orientation in educational objectives and practices may be more easily realized. 


WHAT Is INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION? 


The objectives of a program of international education are well stated in the 
following declaration of the International Conference of Teachers, meeting in 
Lynmouth, England in August, 1942: 

“Firmly persuaded . . . that the survival and progress of the human race depends 
ultimately upon man’s power to use the resources of the earth and the discoveries 
of science for the common weal, upon a sense of world citizenship, knowledge 
and understanding of international affairs and a desire to act upon the principles 
of freedom, justice and mercy, co-operation and good faith, the Conference declares 
that all young people should be taught these principles as the foundation of the 
good society in home and school and in the world community; should be led to un- 
derstand something of the nature of the inheritance of religion, culture and science, to 
which each nation and race has contributed and of which they are trustees, and 
should so come to seek their country’s greatness in the measure of its service to 
mankind; and should learn something of the political and economic interdependence 
of all men everywhere, of the institutions that are created for the government of local, 
national and international affairs and of the responsibilities of citizenship toward 
them.” (Education and the United Nations, published by American Council on 
Public Affairs, Washington, D.C., 1943, p. 112.) 

How many countries can claim to have approached such an ideal of international 
education? 

Dr. George F. Zook, president of the American Council on Education, speaking 
of the treatment of international affairs in American school curricula and text- 
books, pointed out in a recent article that ‘‘treatments of the Latin American coun- 
tries in our textbooks tend not only to give us a distorted and inadequate picture 
of our Latin American neighbors to the south of us, but are an important 
stumbling block in the development of our Good Neighbor Policy’’; that ‘someone 
has estimated that in our school program the Orient receives between one and two 
per cent of attention’; and came to the conclusion that ‘education for international 
understanding therefore, like charity, must begin at home.” (‘Education in Relation 
to World Organization,” University of Pennsylvania Bulletin, June 30, 1944, 
p. 27-29.) 
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SOME TENTATIVE EXPERIMENTS 


In the last few years, a number of tentative experiments have been carried out 
in this country in the direction of “education for international understanding,” 
some of which have come to the writer’s knowledge through direct participation. 
It is his hope that by sharing this knowledge with other internationally-minded 
teachers he may thereby stimulate further interest in such educational experiments, 
and contribute somewhat to the construction of “the defenses of peace in the 
minds of men.” 


(1) Curriculum Workshop, University of Michigan. 

Beginning in the summer of 1942, the Workshop in Curriculum and Instruction, 
at the University of Michigan School of Education, has included a section on Inter- 
cultural Relations, with special emphasis on Latin America and China. Special 
consultants, representing those two geographical areas, have served on the staff 
of the Workshop to advise and work with teachers on the upper elementary and 
secondary school levels who wish to engage in the collecting and digesting of 
materials on the history and culture of Latin-American and Chinese peoples and 
in adapting of such materials for use in American schools. 


(2) In-Service Courses for Teachers, East and West Association. 


Since the fall of 1943, the East and West Association, in co-operation with the 
New York City Board of Education, has conducted a number of courses for 
teachers, carrying in-service credit from the Board of Education. The courses 
have covered topics on the People of China, the People of India, the Peoples of 
the Pacific, the Peoples of U.S.S.R., and Thinking Around the World. They have 
been well attended by teachers, librarians, and other educational workers from the 
metropolitan New York area. 


(3) Institute and Workshop on China and the Far East, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Montclair, N.]. 


The first of these institutes and workshops was held in the summer of 1944, for 
a period of two weeks, attended by about ninety teachers, schoolmen, and others 
interested in teaching materials on China. It represented a co-operative enterprise 
between the State Teachers College and a group of local community organizations, 
with the assistance of thirteen neighborhood libraries and three museums in the 
New York-New Jersey area. A comprehensive and intensive program of (a) lec- 
tures on Chinese history, (b) lectures on contemporary Chinese life, (c) informal 
programs on Chinese arts and customs, and (d) workshop periods for the prepara- 
tion of individual teaching units and other classroom projects, was initiated under 
the direction of the writer, with the help of a staff of Chinese lecturers and 
consultants. 

The success of the first experiment led to the organization of a second institute, 
in the summer of 1945, with the scope broadened to include a brief study of other 
countries in the Far East as well as China. The College granted credit for the 
work done in the two institutes, while plans are already afoot for a similar institute 
in the summer of 1946. 
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(4) New Jersey Meets Her World Neighbors, Rutgers University. 


This state-wide educational project was launched in the fall of 1945 by Rutgers 
University, in co-operation with the New Jersey Education Association and other 
civic organizations. The program includes lectures in schools, clubs, and other 
gatherings; radio broadcasts, educational films, exhibits of books and other visual 
materials—all dealing with the countries and peoples around the world, who are 
nevertheless, in a true sense, neighbors to the American communities in the State 
of New Jersey. 

These and other experiments in international education, under various forms 
and auspices, show a genuine awareness and earnest desire on the part of educa- 
tional and civic leaders in this country to seek the most practical means of bringing 
about, on the part of the American people, an understanding of other peoples 
which must precede efforts at international conciliation and co-operation. 

The spontaneous origin of most of these experiments, and the non-governmental 
character of the undertakings, are significant in view of the recent action taken by 
the governments of forty-four countries in preparing for the establishment of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. The stated 
purpose of this organization is “to 
contribute to peace and security by 
promoting collaboration among the na- 
tions through education, science and 
culture,” and its functions will be, 
among other things, to “collaborate 
in the work of advancing the mutual 
knowledge and understanding of peo- 
ples through all means of mass com- 
munication,” to “give fresh impulse 
to popular education and to the spread 
of culture by collaborating with mem- 
bers at their request in the development 
of educational activities,’ and to ‘‘maintain, increase and diffuse knowledge by . . . 
encouraging co-operation among the nations in all branches of intellectual activity, 
including the international exchange of persons active in the fields of education, 
science and culture and the exchange of publications, objects of artistic and scien- 
tific interest and other materials of information.” 








AN OUTLINE PROGRAM 


In view of the anticipated establishment of this international organization 
designed to initiate and collaborate in all forms of educational, scientific and cul- 
tural co-operation among nations and peoples, it may be opportune for the writer 
to outline, for the consideration of educational workers and organizations in this 
country, a proposed program of educational exchange, with special application to 
the United States and China—the two countries in which the writer has engaged in 
educational activities. 


A. Exchange visits of educational workers 
Teachers and professors on sabbatical leave, from both American and Chinese 
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schools and universities, might spend a period of, say from six to nine months’ 
travel in each other’s country for personal observation, informal conferences, and 
occasional lectures—whereby the visitor has the opportunity of receiving and 
giving information of special interest to himself and to his hosts. In order to provide 
in part for the financial cost of such visits, various organizations in each country, 
such as teachers associations and educational societies, might sponsor the trips 
of one or more of the visitors from the other country or of their own members 
visiting the other country. 


B. Exchange students in colleges and universities 

Students of college grade, say during the junior year, or the junior and senior 
years, might study in a comparable institution in the other country, while still 
registered in their home institutions from which they will eventually receive their 
diplomas, While permitting a large amount of flexibility in the program of studies 
in the other country, the home college should be assured of reasonable continuity 
and integration of the student’s entire college course under the direction of his ori- 
ginal institution. Exchange scholarship arrangements might be worked out between 
the colleges involved, so as to entail as little extra expense as possible to the 
students selected for the exchange. 


C. Exchange teachers in colleges and secondary schools 

Professors and lecturers in colleges, and to a certain extent teachers in particular 
subjects in secondary schools, might receive appointment as exchange teachers in 
the other country, while still considered on leave from their own colleges or 
schools. The length of the appointment might vary with the individual, the institu- 
tion, and the subject involved. Salary adjustments should be agreed upon between 
the institutions, with full knowledge on the part of the teacher concerned. 


D. Exchange of educational materials 

Books, pictures, films, recordings, and other educational materials might be 
exchanged, as gifts or loans, between particular institutions or groups of insti- 
tutions in each country. Part of this exchange might take the form of traveling 
exhibits or circulating collections, in order to serve the largest possible number of 
interested people in each other’s country. Cost of transportation and handling 
might be borne either by the donating or the receiving party. Schools, libraries, 
museums, and other institutions of an educational nature, could participate in 
these exchanges. 


E. Exchange of educational information 

Aside from, and in addition to, the above media of exchange, there should be a 
number of channels for the exchange of current information on all phases of 
educational activities between countries. Such channels might be established through 
government offices and private organizations, utilizing various modern means of 
communication. 

None of the elements in the above outlined program are entirely new, even as 
between the United States and China. Such organizations as the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, China Foundation for the Promotion of Culture and Education, 
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China Institute in America, Harvard-Yenching Institute, and various church bodies 
engaged in educational enterprises in the two countries, have had long experience 
in these matters. Recently the United States Department of State, through its cultural 
relations program, has also engaged in many of these exchange activities. However, 
the tendency so far has been toward a one-way infiltration rather than a two-way 
exchange. The mere presentation of a general program for educational exchange, 
if it only serves to point up some of the gaps for the attention of interested educators 
in both countries, will, it is hoped, have been a worthwhile contribution to the cause 
of international education. 


“Sergeant Ward was a farmer, and he was also a man of strong opinions that, once formed, 
were changed only by an Act of God or his wife. He had nearly formed the opinion that Italy was a 
barren country. He could do it on just what he had seen since he had landed. And though he might 
spend the rest of his sojourn in Italy walking around in lush gardens and vineyards, he would never 
change his opinion. He would take it back to Vermont with him, He would spread it wherever he 
went. Sergeant Ward was not one to take the long view.” 

Harry Brown, A Walk in the Sun 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1944, pp. 109-10 


I know no safe depository of the ultimate powers of society but the people themselves; and 
if we think them not enlightened enough to exercise their control with a wholesome direction, the 
remedy is not to take it from them, but to inform their discretion by education.” 

THOMAS JEFFERSON, Letter (1820) 





She UNES CO Conference* 


An American Delegate’s Point of View 


GEORGE D. STODDARD 


¥o2 will recall that for about eighteen months prior to the fall of 1945, the 
representatives of the Allied Ministers of Education had met at London, and 
had discussed what the cultural world might look like when the war was over. 

In Teachers College, Columbia University, in various other colleges, east and west, 
groups of students and professors had been working on the problem of how to bring 
educational forces to bear upon world affairs. 

For example, one man who started his career at Teachers College and continued 
at Stanford University, shortened his life by tireless efforts in behalf of this 
budding organization. I refer to the late Dean Grayson N. Kefauver, who spent 
several months in London in preparation for the meeting of UNESCO. For several 
years before that he had carried on what was at first almost a one-man campaign to 
establish an International Office of Education. He thought so much of this new idea 
that he had decided to give up his deanship at Stanford University in order to 
develop the international program. If this institution is, in the classic phrase, the 
lengthened shadow of one man, perhaps the most enduring will be that of Grayson 
Kefauver. 

There was no controversy about the need for the Organization, but there had 
been some question as to what groups should comprise it. It will be recalled that 
the full title is the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion. Personally, I should be willing to use a much shorter title—the United Nations 
Educational Organization. But scientists were fearful that educators would use the 
term in a classroom sense or professional sense. They organized a society of com- 
prehensive coverage to make sure that science would not be overlooked. 

One of the delegates chosen to assure science a place in the discussion was Dr. 
Harlow Shapley of the Harvard Observatory. A short talk with Dr. Shapley would 
convince anyone that it is good to have science in the picture. There are four 
hundred scientific bodies that carry on some kind of international co-operation. 

Perhaps the argument for putting in the word ‘‘cultural”’ is a little more obscure. 
Nobody would claim that science is not cultural; certainly nobody would claim that 
education does not include culture and science. However, we need a term to cover 
the humanities, the fine and practical arts, the radio, the motion picture, and the 
public press. All these must get into a close relationship with the new organization. 

There, again, the scientists felt that a separate term was needed. Hence the inclusion 
of the word cultural was settled before the conference started. It was not a matter 
of controversy, so far as I know. 

Another question was not so easily disposed of. It came from all directions: 
What are you people going to do, especially you Americans who are so well fed, 
healthy, and rich, about the educational and economic rehabilitation of the devas- 


* From an address by Dr. Stoddard given in the Horace Mann Auditorium in New York on 
January 11, 1946, sponsored by Kappa Delta Pi, Phi Delta Kappa, Pi Lambda Theta, and Sinfonia. 
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tated countries in Europe? It was hard to convince the representatives of devastated 
peoples that we were not a vanguard of relief shipments. At that time we did not 
have a favorable vote from the American Congress on the new appropriations for 
UNRRA. Some disillusioning conversations took place, particularly with the Polish 
and Greek representatives. They gave statistics which should encourage all Ameri- 
cans to send aid—and more aid. At the same time, if we concentrated on immediate 
physical aid and postponed the development of the educational organization, the 
chance might not come again. 

I recall a discussion with some Red Cross friends of mine who had worked in 
Greece. Their group had not gone over to carry on educational work. They were 
there to distribute goods and medical supplies. But after the children had received 
milk and soup and concentrated nutritional materials, they did not go home. They 
had no homes, “‘A school,” said my friend, “is a group of children who have had 
breakfast.” When no longer hungry, they ask questions; they want to learn English. 
They want to know where their friends are. They raise questions in geography, eco- 
nomics, transportation, perhaps even in ethics.and religion. To answer them is to 
guide and to teach. 

In days of terrible want, who can say what percentage of food or medicine should 
be replaced by books and other educational materials? How many boxes of surgical 
supplies, medicine, and concentrated fruit juices should be taken out, in order that 
other materials might come in? There will come a time, and rather soon, I think, 
when these countries will want a substantial allowance of cultural items. As you 
know, some organizations already are sending over supplies of fountain pens, paper, 
pencils, and similar equipment. Our European friends themselves must give us an 
idea of what the proportions ought to be. 

In London such questions were resolved, at least temporarily, by placing the prob- 
lem as the first order of business on the agenda of the new organization. 

There was another difficult problem—the atomic bomb—but it did not last long. 
How can we have freedom of scientific exchange if one country decides not to give 
up what it knows about the most deadly weapon of all? The trend of the discussion 
was this: whatever is done about the atomic bomb will not be done through 
UNESCO. When a weapon is developed, it becomes a matter for discussion, control 
and perhaps monopoly within the Security Council of the United Nations, Nothing 
would be done about it in any of the subsidiary organizations of the United Nations 
group, except possibly by way of reference at a later time. Questions in abstract 
science are another matter, and the field of nuclear physics is a proper interest of 
UNESCO. 

The Chairman of the American Delegation was Mr. Archibald MacLeish, the 
distinguished poet, librarian, and statesman. He did a magnificent job. He repre- 
sented American education, science, and culture altogether without prejudice. The 
Preamble of the Constitution, to which he made a truly notable contribution, states 
that wars begin in the minds of men. If you have access to textbooks and motion 
pictures, to press and radio, then you have access to the means by which one group 
of men is able to influence the minds and the attitudes of a whole population. Hence, 
throughout UNESCO, the concept of freedom is stressed. 

I believe that the constitution will be accepted by the Congress of the United 
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States. I do not believe that it will be regarded as a treaty, requiring a two-thirds 
vote, When twenty nations have approved, UNESCO will be ready for attachment 
to the United Nations. Its central office will be in Paris. 

There is something about the idea of domestic jurisdiction, about the concept 
of sovereignty, that sets up an emotional block in present-day thinking. But peace 
is never a purely local concern; by definition, world peace is a matter of universal 
jurisdiction. 

One further point. There was a long discussion on the question of the national 
commission, set up to advise the delegates of UNESCO. Those who feared not 
only government intervention but government interest were anxious to have a 
national commission set up independent of all government representation. They 
wanted to be sure that educators, and scientific and cultural leaders would be in the 
picture. We all want this, and I am confident that most countries will be well 
represented in UNESCO. The best insurance, however, is not a mandate, but a good 
example. In this, the United States should furnish the lead. 


“Universal independence is an almighty idea, far too extensive for some brains to comprehend. 
It is a beautiful seed that germinates rapidly and brings forth a large and vigorous tree, but like 
the deadly upas, we sometimes find the smaller plants wither and die in its shades. Its blooming 
branches spread far and wide, offering a perch of safety to all alike, but even among its protecting 
branches we find the eagle, the kite, and the owl preying upon the helpless dove and sparrow. 
Beneath its shades myriads congregate in goodly fellowship, but the lamb and the fawn find but 
frail security from the lion and the jackal, though the tree of independence waves over them. Some 
imagine independence to be a natural charter to exercise without restraint and to their fullest extent 
all the energies, both physical and mental, with which they have been endowed; and for their 
individual aggrandizement alone, without regard to the rights of others, provided they extend to all 
the same privilege and freedom of action. Such independence is the worst form of tyranny.” 
Davip CROCKETT, “The Defense of the Alamo,” 
from E. A. Cross and N. M. Cross, Types of 
Literature. New York: Macmillan, 1944, p. 275 
Copyright by Charles Scribner & sons 
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She UNES CO Conference* 


A Chinese Delegate’s Point of View 


HU SHIH 


7? London Conference can be termed a success because the delegates fulfilled 
their commission: the establishment of an international educational and cultural 
organization, by launching the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization. On the last day of the Conference, a Constitution and a Final Act 
were unanimously passed and adopted, and signed in both languages, French and 
English. Thus the Organization is now well under way although the Constitution’s 
provisions will not be in effect until it is accepted by twenty members. Dr. Stoddard 
stated that there is a relief problem in all those devastated countries where the 
educational personnel and equipment were damaged or destroyed by the war. He 
has stated that the problem was one of the first items on the agenda at this first 
general conference of UNESCO. Let me add that the Preparatory Commission has 
established a special technical commission which is to take inventory of the informa- 
tion concerning the educational and cultural damage in those countries devastated 
by the war. And in case this technical commission should find aspects of this relief 
problem which demand immediate relief and for which immediate relief can be 
obtained, in such case this commission, through the Preparatory Commission, would 
notify those countries and governments and individuals, corporations, and public 
bodies, which have the power and have the ability to contribute either money, or 
service, or goods, to help. The technical commission would be ready to receive aid 
in the form of goods, service, and money for those special cases for which im- 
mediate relief is necessary. 
So we have passed these things: The Final Act, the Constitution, and the 
Instrument for the establishment of this Preparatory Commission. We hope that 
both your country and my country, the United States and China, will be among the 
first twenty members to accept this document, the Constitution of the UNESCO. It 
admittedly contains some of the most beautiful and high-sounding words and 
phrases to be found in the English language, such as ‘‘the dignity, the equality, the 
mutual respect of man’; ‘‘education of humanity for justice and liberty and peace’’; 
“equal opportunity for education for all’; “the unrestricted pursuit of objective 
truth’; ‘the free exchange of ideas and knowledge’; “‘mutual understanding and 
a more thorough knowledge of each others’ lives.’’ It really is a beautiful document. 
You may smile and whisper—‘Words, words, words.” Some of us, ourselves, 
because our objectives are so lofty, and also because we were practically ignored 
during the fourteen days of meeting by the British Press, began to feel that perhaps 
we had set for ourselves not only a high but a useless task. But when Mr. James 
Marshall, a member of the New York City Educational Commission, begged me to 
get for him one of the pens used in the signing of the Const‘tution, he restored my 


* From a talk by Dr. Hu Shih given in the Horace Mann Auditorium in New York on January 
11, 1946, sponsored by Kappa Delta Pi, Phi Delta Kappa, Pi Lambda Theta, and Sinfonia. 
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perspective and I began to realize that perhaps our acts were not without historical 
significance. 

The UNESCO is to be one of the special listed agencies of the United Nations 
Organization under Articles 57, 58, 59, 63 and 64 of The San Francisco Charter. 
The proper relationships between the UNESCO and the Social and Economic 
Council of the UNO will be achieved either through informal negotiations or 
through some formal agreement between the UNESCO, on one hand, and the 
Social and Economic Council of the UNO, on the other. You will recall that the 
San Francisco Charter formulates the purposes of the UNO under four headings. 
The first section deals with collective measures of security to enforce international 
peace. That is beyond our sphere. But the second purpose is to develop friendly 
relations among nations and to take the appropriate measures to strengthen universal 
peace. We can come under that second purpose, but the third purpose is more 
appropriate for our work. Section 3 of Article I of the San Francisco Charter 
reads: “To achieve international co-operation in solving international problems of 
an economic, social, cultural or humanitarian character, and in promoting and 
encouraging respect for human rights and for fundamental freedom for all.” The 
expected functions of the UNESCO are summed up in this third purpose. 

Our questions, after the first meeting of the Organization are: Can we do this? Is 
the organization planned in such a way that these objectives can be achieved? 

I join Dr. Stoddard in paying high tribute to the American Delegation and 
especially to its leader, the poet, educator, and man of great imagination—Mr. 
Archibald MacLeish. He introduced to the UNESCO a new term, unfamiliar to 
most of the delegates. The term is “mass media,” and it really means the new 
media of “mass communication.” Under this Mr. MacLeish grouped three things: 
the press, the radio and the motion picture. This factor, mass media, has now become 
almost the first concern of the UNESCO. I point this out to show that as the con- 
ference went on during the brief period of fourteen 
days the original scope was widened. 

The scope of the Conference was broadened in two 
ways: in an enlargement of our concept of the nature 
of the task before us, and in an increasing envisioning 
of the media by which this could be accomplished. 
Dr. Stoddard has already pointed out the importance 
in the addition of the middle name “scientific.” Then 
we had Mr. MacLeish’s emphasis on the possibilities 
of increased international understanding through the 
free use of the mass media of the radio, the motion 
picture and the press. The means he urged may sound 
a little Hollywood but we must realize that after all it is 
a great step in advance. Broadening the conception of 
education and culture does not necessarily depend upon 
more reading of Shakespeare, Milton, Sophocles, or Plato. Let us make full use of 
these modern tools of science and technology to bring about a greater and freer 
exchange of ideas and knowledge. 

In the Constitution it is proposed that this new Organization should seek inter- 
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national arrangements and international agreements to bring about the free 
flow of ideas through all these means of communication. This means that we are 
going to make our chief aim the removal of all restrictions that have been placed 
by the different nations on the transmission and exchange of the radio, the press, 
and the motion picture. We hope that those international agreements this new 
Organization will undertake to negotiate may help to bring about this free 
flow of ideas and knowledge by word and by image. 

Last of all, I want to point out that throughout the Preamble of the Constitution, 
and throughout the Constitution itself, there is an unmistakable emphasis on the 
concept of freedom. Dr. Stoddard read the first sentence of the Preamble which, 
I am afraid, may be objected to by some who do not believe that “wars begin in 
the minds of men.” But the Preamble goes on to say that “the peace, if it is 
not to fail, must be founded upon the intellectual and moral solidarity of man- 
kind.”” How is this intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind to be brought about? 
The delegates, at least the articulate delegates at the Conference, believe that this 
intellectual solidarity of mankind can only be brought about through freedom, 
through equal opportunity for education for all, through the free and unrestricted 
pursuit of objective truth, and through promoting the free flow and exchange of 
persons, ideas, and knowledge. Any advance along these lines is clear gain, and 
immeasurable gain, for the better world all of us want to build. 





f 


“In Plato's myth the philosopher who has obtained the vision of the good must return to the 
cave and use his vision in order to guide himself among the shadows. Initially and inevitably he 
is confused; only after long habituation is he able to find his way around and properly to apply 
his concepts to his concrete experience. There is no rule to be learned which could tell the student 
how to apply rules to cases; the translation from theory to practice involves an art all its own 


and requires the skill which we call sagacity or judgment.” 
Report of the Harvard Committee, 


General Education in a Free 
Society. 





Program le tes 


a are days of tremendous happenings! The people of the world are in the 
midst of one of their “cyclonic dramas.’’ And—to continue in the words of 
the great poet— 


“In the darkness with a great bundle of grief the people march. 
In the night, and overhead a shovel of stars for keeps, the people march: 
“Where to? What next?’ ”’ 


The immensity of the task facing educators in such times as this would be truly 
discouraging were it not for the fact that throughout our country professional 
educators are attacking in co-operative endeavors causative factors in the world’s 
ills. The various chapters of Pi Lambda Theta exemplify such groups. Programs 
of the chapters suggest that our members are tackling live problems of local, 
countrywide, and nationwide significance. There is reflected no ivory tower 
complacency; rather our groups are taking by the horns, so to speak, such 
issues as: ‘Facing our Responsibility to Youth,” “Opportunities of Health for 
All, ‘“Teachers as Mothers See Them,” ‘Racial Problems as They Affect the 
Schools,” “Juvenile Delinquency from the Point of View of the Home, the 
School, and the Juvenile Court,” “City Planning Problems,” ‘‘Education around 
the World,” “Education in Europe Today,” and “Charting our Future Course.” 
One can truly take pride in belonging to an organization which concerns itself 
with such vital issues, in addition to the many services it is rendering in depart- 
ments of education and in city organizations to promote the welfare of women 
in education. 

But—for there must always be a “‘but’’—there is a wide discrepancy evidenced 
among the written programs in the comprehensiveness and intensity of the 
concern with these problems. In some programs, they appear as topics of inci- 
dental meetings. In others, they constitute the unifying topic for the year to provide 
continuity for a roster of authorities, chosen to speak on its various aspects. In 
still other programs, phases of these problems are subjects for panel discussions and 
symposiums. Finally, there are programs which present frontal attacks on the 
chosen problem, using a variety of techniques, including study groups following 
the presentations by authorities. The program of Central Ohio Alumnz Chapter 
may be submitted as an example of the last type mentioned. 


PROGRAM TOPIC: Our Responsibility to Youth 


January 9 “The Inalienable Rights of Youth—Laura Zirbes, Department of Edu- 
cation, Ohio State University. 
Followed by a study group on the subject on January 15. 
February 11 “Mental Health”—Edward J. Humphreys, M.D., Bureau of Mental 
Health, State Department of Public Welfare. 
Followed by a study group on the subject on February 18. 
March 7 “How Our City Is Meeting its Responsibility to Youth’—Fred Garrity, 
Family and Children’s Bureau, Council of Social Agencies. 
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Followed by a study group on the subject, “Working with Our City to Serve Youth.” 

April 10 Panel Discussion: “Facing Our Responsibility to Youth” 

May 2 Demonstration: ‘“Teaching Aids for Work with Youth” 

NOTE: At the December meeting bibliographies for study groups will be available. 
Following each regular meeting there will be opportunity to indicate interest 
in the special meeting to follow. 

(Our National Program Chairman vouches for the fact that this program 
in action is as good as it looks on paper and even better.) 
A program of the above type, of which several were sent in to your Program 

Chairman, has many merits: 


1. It demonstrates responsible, far-seeing leadership which is able to plan with a 
purpose. 

. It represents co-operation in attack on a professional problem. 

3. It exhibits a professional interest that carries members beyond perfunctory attend- 
ance at meetings. 

. It reveals a type of membership which is willing to apply the generalizations pre- 
sented by authorities by making intellectual analysis of the local situation. 

5. It fosters good will among social agencies and promotes the common cause that 

education has with them, opening the way to a program of action. 


nN 


aS 


The thinking, imagination, planning ability, and co-operative techniques which 
were instrumental in producing this type of program are the essentials necessary 
for carrying through the study in one of the eight areas envisioned by the program 
planning of the National Board. Through this type of professional endeavor— 
especially if the findings are translated into fruitful action—women in education 
can contribute much more toward the reconstruction of a sad world. 

Major themes of programs of other chapters are listed below so that you may 
obtain at a glance the scope of the problems being dealt with across the country. 


The Schools—What Are Their Next Steps Forward—Alpha Mu, University of New 
Mexico and Alpha Alpha, University of Arizona. 

Portraying a True Picture of Teaching—Northern Indiana Alumnz Chapter. 

Intelligent Citizenship—Chi, The Johns Hopkins University. 

Post War Outlook—Portland Alumnz Chapter, Portland, Oregon. 

Problems of World Reconstruction—Northern California Alumnz Chapter. 

Education Around the Yorld—Alpha Theta, George Washington University. 

Education in Foreign Countries—Alpha Omicron, Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion. 

Juvenile Delinquency—Delta Chapter, University of Pittsburgh. 

Spotlight on Philadelphia—Eta Chapter, University of Pennsylvania. 

City-Planning Problems—Detroit Alumnz Chapter. 


We solicit complete reports of the work of your chapter for publicity purposes. 
Don’t hide your lights under a bushel but let us hear of the good things you are 
doing. The Northern Indiana Alumnz Chapter has just sent us word of an ex- 
ploratory meeting it held in January. I pass it on to you as a suggestion for an 
excellent approach to research in one of the eight areas as well as an example of 
good recruiting. 


“We decided to make a general study of four of the areas, with the idea that after an 
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over-view of several, we might later desire to make a more exhaustive study of a 
single area. The Mishawaka group took area one which emphasized future teachers 
of America. At this meeting, a very interesting discussion was led by Miss Emily 
Barracks of Mishawaka, not a Pi Lambda Thetan, but the only teacher in our northern 
Indiana region that we know who is sponsoring a Future Teachers of America Club 
in a high school. She discussed the NEA interest in this project, and brought with her 
four boys and four girls from her club who gave an interesting program on teacher 
recruitment. These eight were our guests at luncheon, sat among us, and even com- 
mented on this fine relationship of lunching with teachers. There are more than thirty 
in Miss Barracks’ club, and all members seem to be the highest type of student and 
leader in high school. If this is indicative of the type of young person to enter the 
teaching field, we in this region are already encouraged.” 
VERNA WHITE 


Invitation to Members 


The Editorial Board would welcome suggestions from members of Pi Lambda Theta regarding 
themes or articles for future editions of the JouRNAL, The May issue of the JOURNAL will be 
devoted to the topic Prejudice and the Peace, and a later issue will develop the topic Women and 
the Peace, The Editor or the Chairman of the JouRNAL Committee would be very happy to have a 
note from any member who would like to present an idea. The Editorial Board would also welcome 
statements of reactions of members regarding changes in format such as inclusion of cuts and the 
change in the JOURNAL cover. 





CHECKS AND MONEY ORDERS SHOULD BE MADE PAYABLE TO PI 
LAMBDA THETA, NOT TO THE NATIONAL TREASURER OR EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY PERSONALLY. 











Notice to Pi Lambda Thetans Who Move 


When you change your address, won't you PLEASE notify the Executive Office of your change 
of address? : 
Our JouRNALs are not forwarded to your new location. This means that you miss your copies 


of the JouRNAL if you neglect to keep in touch with us. 
WE NEED YOU 








— 


a as. a. ee ee 











From Coast to Coast 


Omicron Chapter 


Omicron chapter at the University of Nebraska has chosen the theme, “Nebraska 
Women in Education” for the year’s meetings. 

At the October meeting reports were given on outstanding alumnz of the 
chapter. Of particular interest to the girls were: Elsie Jevons, former Executive 
Secretary, now teaching at Monmouth College, Monmouth, Illinois; Virginia 
Kukhide, Director of Student Personnel, George Washington University; Grace 
Spacht, with the UNRRA in Athens, Greece; and Thelma DeForrest, working 
on her doctorate at New York University. 

The November meeting featured an Educational Tour to Rural District 107 
in Lancaster County. Dr. Clara Wilson, Chairman of the Elementary Department, 
presided. She explained the co-operative project to improve rural schools and 
teaching, being worked out by the Department of Elementary Education and 
Lancaster County, Nebraska. 

Miss Breta B. Peterson, only woman member of the Lincoln City Council and 
instructor in the College of Law, was guest speaker for the December meeting. 
Her topic was ‘“The Civic Responsibilities of Education-Trained Women.” 

The newly elected officers of Omicron chapter are: president, Jane McElhaney; 
vice-president, Ava Bromwich; secretary, Margaret Iwata; reporter, Nancy Baker; 
treasurer, Hazel Davis; assistant treasurer, Helen Halbersleben; keeper of the 
records, Imogene Minier; sponsor, Mary Mielenz. 

Last year’s officers are well on their way to achievement in the field of education. 
Ex-president, June Spellman, is teaching American history in the Gibbon, Nebraska, 
High School. Joan Witt, former vice-president, is attending Syracuse University 
on a fellowship. She is taking graduate work in counseling and is serving as 
Student Dean. Doris Roesler, last year’s secretary, is teaching Commercial Arts in 
Red Cloud, Nebraska. 

Jane McElhaney and Suzanne Pope, seniors, have been listed in Who’s Who in 
American Colleges and Universities. 

Omicron girls have a full share of campus honors and are engaged in many 
campus activities. Mortar Board, Coed-Counsel President, University Band, Presi- 
dent of B.A.B.W., Y.W.C.A., and Tassel President are just a few outstanding 
campus positions held by girls in the chapter. 

Jane McElhaney, president, was recently elected to membership in Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

Summer initiations were resumed this year. In July, twenty outstanding graduate 
women were elected to membership. 


Portland Alumnz Chapter 
Dr. Willis A. Sutton was the speaker at a banquet meeting in September spon- 
sored jointly by Portland Alumnze Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta, Delta Kappa 
Gamma, Phi Delta Kappa and Kappa Delta Pi. Dr. Sutton challenged the honor 
groups in education to assume leadership in seeing that the masses of people are 
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gtanted their rights to enlightenment. He stressed the need for leadership in 
America at this crucial time to get a// the truth in the fields of racial and religious 
understanding. 

Members of the chapter were delighted with a visit from Dr. May V. Seagoe 
on December ninth. The Executive Committee met with her for Sunday dinner at 
historic Barkeley House in Oregon City. Later in the afternoon Dr. Seagoe charmed 
a larger number of members and visitors as she talked about the extended program 
of Pi Lambda Theta. 

Miss Ina Dean, one of our members, was elected this fall as Assistant Director 
of Special Education in the Portland Public Schools. Since the resignation of the 
director, Miss Dean has carried the full responsibility for the department. 

Programs for the year are under the chairmanship of Dr. Helen Clapp. The 
meetings have included the following speakers: Laura E. Keller, Principal of Van- 
port Elementary School, who spoke on ‘“Trends in Elementary Education’’; Bernice 
Skeen, Principal of Lents School, whose subject was ‘“The Post-War Outlook in the 
Teaching Profession’; Lois Ross, who told of her experiences in a government 
center where she worked with evacuees and internees and later in the WAC 
where she served in a neuro-psychiatric center for fatigue cases among service 
men. Dr. W. H. Peters described an experimental project in educating certain 
German prisoners of war for democracy. 


Miss Marie A. Saul 
Associate Superintendent of Pittsburgh Public Schools 

Miss Marie A. Saul, newly appointed Associate Superintendent of Pittsburgh 
Public Schools, should serve as an inspiration for every Pi Lambda Thetan the 
country over. It is indeed a landmark in education for a woman to achieve such 
a responsible position in a system as large and far-reaching as that of Pittsburgh. 
The initial appointment may be a spark igniting the way for future recognition of 
women of distinction in the field of education, particularly in our city. 

Miss Saul began her career as does the average interested teacher aspirant. Upon 
her graduation from Indiana Normal Teacher's College she accepted a position 
in Pittsburgh as elementary school teacher, capable of working successfully with 
the creative combination of art, music and physical education. She continued this 
elementary work for several years, taking advantage of opportunity for further 
study in evening and Saturday classes at Carnegie Institute of Technology and 
University of Pittsburgh. She soon began to take courses that were to serve as 
the background for her administrative career. Can you imagine becoming associate 
Superintendent of Pittsburgh Public Schools just because you and your best 
friends decided to enroll in several administratives courses “just for fun’’’? Ac- 
cording to Miss Saul, such was her experience. 

With this administrative preparation, Miss Saul became principal of the Green- 
field School in Pittsburgh and four years ago assumed the very responsible position 
of principal of the Frick School. On September 1, 1945, Miss Saul was appointed 
as Associate Superintendent of the Pittsburgh Public Schools, a position for which 
she is well qualified. 

Miss Saul is a very pleasant, natural, informal, confident and unassuming 
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person. She is enthralled with her new position but she regrets that it takes 
her away from her former direct association with children. Although Miss 
Saul has a tremendous job, she is never too busy to spend time with persons 
interested in education, particularly Pi Lambda Thetans. 


Resumes Professorship 


Kathleen M. Leahy was recently released from the American Red Cross 
national staff in Washington, D.C. She has returned to her peacetime work as 
director of the public health nursing course at the University of Washington 
in Seattle where she is an associate professor of nursing education. 


Alpha Epsilon Chapter 
Jane Wibiralske, a member of Alpha Epsilon chapter at Teachers College, is 
now in Germany as a Club Director of the American Red Cross. She is expected 
to return to the United States in the latter part of 1946. 
LaurA McADAmMs 





“The hope of the American school system, indeed of our society, is precisely that it can pursue 
two goals simultaneously: give scope to ability and raise the average. Nor are these two goals 
so far apart, if human beings are capable of common sympathies.” 

Report of the Harvard Committee 
General Education in a Free Society 





Fourteenth Biennial Council 


The National Board has decided to hold the Fourteenth Biennial Council for a 
three-day period to occur between August 17 and September 7, the exact time and 
place to be determined by a committee under the chairmanship of Mabel Snedaker. 
More detailed information will be available later. 








Personalities 


The Women’s National Press Club named the following outstanding women in 
1945: 

Dr. Lise Meitner, Austrian-born, refugee German physicist was named “Woman 
of the Year” for her contribution to the development of the atomic bomb. 

Margaret Cuthbert, N.B.C. Radio Program Director. 

Agnes de Mille, choreographer. 

Dean Virginia Gildersleeve of Barnard College. 

Ruth Leach, Vice-President, International Business Machines. 

Anne O’Hare McCormick, New York Times Editorialist. 

Mary T. Norton, New Jersey Congresswoman. 

Georgia O’Keefe, artist. 

Dr. Esther Lorig Richards, Psychiatrist, Johns Hopkins University. 

Margaret Webster, Shakespearean actress. 

I. A. R. Wylie, novelist (The Young in Heart). 


Elizabeth Sterling Soule 


In December, 1945, Elizabeth Sterling Soule was made Dean of the School of 
Nursing of the University of Washington. Dean Soule is also President of the 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Nursing and has served on the Board of the 
American Nurses’ Association for twelve years. She is the only woman alumna of 
the University of Washington to receive the highest honor granted by the Univer- 
sity, “Alumnus Summa Laude Dignatus.’’ This honor was awarded her in 1940. 
Dean Soule received her M.A. degree from the University of Washington in 1930. 
In 1944 she was awarded an honorary Doctor of Science degree from Montana 
State College. 

Gabriela Mistral 


From rural school teacher to Nobel Award Winner—it sounds fantastic, doesn’t 
it? But it happened—to Gabriela Mistral, Chilean poetess extraordinary. Of course, 
it wasn’t as easy as all that. There were plenty of difficulties all along the way— 
and some of them Gabriela Mistral expressed in poetry. 

She was born Lucila Godoy Alcayago in 1889 and was reared in Northern 
Chile. Her mother was a primary teacher, and at fifteen, Lucila Godoy began her 
own career as a primary teacher. From 1904 to 1914, she taught in girls’ schools. 
At twenty-five she won her first award for her poetry—her prize-winning poems 
were three ‘Sonnets to Death.” After receiving this award, her poems began to 
appear in magazines and newspapers under the pen name of Gabriela Mistral. An 
editor of a five-volume set of school readers asked permission to include some of her 
poems and prose. 

In 1922, Gabriela Mistral’s first volume of collected poems was published in 
New York City. Dr. Frederico de Onis of Columbia University had requested 
her permission to put her poems into a volume. He had read some of her poems 
at the Instituto de las Espafias to an audience which was mostly made up of teachers. 
They were charmed with her poetry and wanted to know where they could get 
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her poems. Dr. Onis told them that if they wanted a volume, enough of them 
would have to subscribe for copies to insure payment for the printing. Thus Gabriela 
Mistral’s first volume of poems, ““Desolacion,” was published as a teachers’ tribute 
to a teacher-poetess. The publication ‘‘Desolacion”’ soon attracted attention through- 
out South America, Spain, and France. It escaped the attention of the New York 
reviewers because it had no English text. 

Miss Mistral’s poems show great emotional capacity. Mostly she has written out 
of sorrow. Her published works number only three volumes—‘‘Desolacion,”” New 
York, 1922; ‘“Ternura,’’ Madrid, 1924; and “Tala,” Buenos Aires, 1938. 

Her poetry has been translated into French, German, Swedish, Italian, and 
English. English translations represent only a few tantalizing samples of the 
genius of Gabriela Mistral. 


Adria Locke Langley 

Adria Locke Langley was one of the most successful first novelists of 1945. Her 
book, A Lion Is in the Streets (Whittlesey House) was among the ten best 
sellers of the year. It was serialized in the Saturday Evening Post, and it was pur- 
chased for movie production for $250,000. Yet the first time the author saw the first 
copy of the book off the press, she was dizzy with disappointment and spent hours 
rewriting a paragraph of the published book. Then she began thinking about critics! 
Perhaps it was at this point she decided she wouldn’t rewrite the book for a million 
dollars—not even for a taxless million. 


Susan Miller Dorsey 


Dr. Susan Miller Dorsey, nationally known as an educator who emphasized voca- 
tional and character training for boys and girls, passed away on February 5, 1946. 
Dr. Dorsey had retired in 1929, having served as superintendent of the Los Angeles 
City Schools from 1920 to 1929, after seven years as assistant superintendent. Dur- 
ing her administration, a visual education division, a classical center, and an Ameri- 
canization department were established. She also was credited with establishing three 
types of schools contributing principally to practical and vocational preparation. In 
1937 she was honored by the dedication of the Susan Miller Dorsey High School as 
a memorial to her achievement. At this time she was the only living person to have 
a Los Angeles School named after her. 

Dr. Dorsey, a native of New York State, was graduated from Vassar with an 
A.B. degree in 1877 and later was elected to its Phi Beta Kappa. After four years 
as an instructor at Wilson College in Pennsylvania, she married P. W. Dorsey and 
moved to California, where she spent the remainder of her lifetime. The degree of 
LL.D. had been conferred on Dr. Dorsey by the Universities of California and 
Southern California and Pomona and Occidental Colleges. She was one of two 
honorary life presidents of the National Education Association and was a member 
of the National Commission on Elementary Course of Study of that organization. 

The film “Dr. Susan” will be produced by Samuel Goldwyn. Teresa Wright 
in the title role will bring to the screen sixty years of Dr. Dorsey’s active life. 








Have You Read? 


CONFERENCE ON SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION, Approaches to World 
Peace, a Symposium, 1944, Harper and Brothers, New York. 


In this book there are 59 approaches to world peace representing as many per- 
sonalities working for the same goal. The papers included in this book were dis- 
cussed at the Fourth Conference on Science, which was the first effort of a group 
to study the complicated problem with all the information and experience that 
science, religion, and philosophy can offer. The members considered the subject in 
the light of their individual experiences and background. 

Of special interest on the subject of education for world peace are E. Jerome 
Johanson’s article, ‘Education for Global Brotherhood,” and James Marshall’s 
paper, “The Relationship of Education to Peace.’’ Mr. Johanson discusses the pur- 
poses and failures of public education and the contributions of Christian educa- 
tion. He contends that education for global brotherhood must relate our youth and 
adult population to the Divine Source of Spiritual Power before it can become 
effective. 

Mr. Marshall discusses the world of power and conflict, the drives behind them, 
and the place of education in modifying these drives in an effort to show that 
education for peace must recognize the biological basis of man’s drives and aim 
to guide man to freedom in the light of his own nature. 


ADLER, MorTIMORE, How to Think About War and Peace, 1944, Simon and 
Schuster, New York. 

Clifton Fadiman has written the introduction to this book. It is called ‘‘A Plea to 
the Reader,” and in it he says: 

“T call these words a plea because it is that and only that, and not a ‘foreword,’ 

‘introduction,’ or ‘preface.’ I am pleading with you to do something difficult— 

to read a hard book. . . . It is hard because it is basic; because it asks us to think 

things out to the end; because it asks us to grow greater than ourselves, to undergo 

a conversion of the passions and the intellect as awesome as the higher conver- 

sion that comes only by the grace of God. How does the book differ from its 

competitors? It differs in that it is written from the point of view of a citizen of 

the world, not that of an American, a Frenchman, an Englishman, a European, a 

politician, an economist, a geographer, a communist, fascist, or a moralist.”’ 

.The author says one must think about war and peace as one thinks of any basic 
problem. The man who brings general ideas and principles to bear upon a problem 
has a unique advantage because he can make effective contact with the concrete with- 
out losing a vision of the universal and timeless. He can exercise that critical detach- 
ment necessary for a thoughtful judgment upon the conflicting policies which 
solicit his adherence. : 

The book is concerned about how to ink about peace and war and how to do that 
from the present time until peace finally becomes a lasting thing. 
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SARGENT, PoRTER, War and Education, 1943, Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

This book attempts to outline what education has been, is, and may be in the 
future. The reform in education which is most talked about can be effected only 
through the modification of our social system. Maladjustments have resulted in 
failure to adjust our thinking to the increased powers and new technologies of 
today. Awareness to new conditions may avert war, which is an effort to bring about 
long-delayed adjustments. Man must have an awareness of the world about him and 
an understanding of his fellow men in order to avoid wars and misunderstanding. 


HEMLEBEN, JOHN, Plans for World Peace Through Six Centuries, 1943, University 
of Chicago Press. 

This book portrays peace projects from the early fourteenth century to the 
formation of the League of Nations—an excellent background for today’s study of 
world peace. The book shows how, for six centuries, man has foreseen the 
necessity of a world organization in order to guarantee peace. Some of the noted 
peace plans of the past and the contributions they made to organized world peace are 
given. 

In conclusion, the author tells why peace plans have failed in the past and why 
the League of Nations failed to achieve what was expected of it. 


WILSON, Howarb, Education as an Implement to International Cooperation, 1945, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
Mr. Wilson, an Assistant Director of the Division of Intercourse and Education 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, outlines briefly the aspects of 
the history of cultural relations among nations which have a direct bearing on the 
appraisal of the present proposals suggested for the Educational and Cultural 
Organization of the United Nations. Back of these proposals are 
1. The proposed International Conference on Education scheduled to meet at 
The Hague and then abandoned because of World War I 

2. The Committee on International Co-operation organized by the League of 
Nations which led to the appointment of national committees operating under 
the general sponsorship of the international group 

3. Organization of the United States Committee by nongovernment and volun- 

tary groups. The committee promoted a study of relations of education and 
international understanding. Radio and moving pictures were advocated as 
media for international communication 

4. The International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation sponsored conferences 

among groups of scholars, stimulated movements for the revision of school 
textbooks, and was a rallying point for intellectual workers throughout the 
world 

5. Numerous publications placed the problem of international relations before 

the people and form a part of the background against which the present 
proposals and organization must be analyzed 

6. The relationship of the Educational and Cultural Organization to the United 

Nations Charter produced at San Francisco 
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7. Conferences of other groups called independently of the Government to dis- 

cuss the proposals and to make suggestions. 

The article includes a report to the Department of State on the draft proposals for 
the Educational and Cultural Organization of United Nations. The purposes, func- 
tions, means of voting, and relations with other specialized international groups 
are given together with the recommendations suggested. 

The pamphlet in which this article is found contains a reprint from the Depart- 
ment of State Publications reporting the purposes and functions of the Educational 
and Cultural Organization, and a resume of related developments in international 
educational co-operation, and the text of the Draft Constitution. 


ARNE, SIGRID, The United Nations Primer, 1945, Farrar and Rinehart, New York. 
The full text of the fifteen International Conferences from the Atlantic Charter 
to the San Francisco meeting of the UNO are given in this book. The reasons 
behind and the reasons for each of these important texts are carefully outlined and 
analyzed. The book is an excellent aid in building international understanding 
and co-operation. 
MAE McCrory 








“Primarily, democracy is the conviction that there are extraordinary possibilities in ordinary 
people, and that if we throw wide the doors of opportunity so that all boys and girls can bring 
out the best that is in them we will get amazing results from unlikely sources. Shakespeare was the 
son of a bankrupt butcher and a woman who could not write her name. Beethoven was the son 
of a consumptive mother, herself a daughter of a cook, and a drunken father. Schubert was the 
son of a peasant father and a mother who had been in domestic service, Faraday, one of the 
greatest scientific experimenters of all time, was born over a stable, his father an invalid blacksmith 
and his mother a common drudge. Such facts as these underlie democracy. That is why, with all 
its discouraging blunders, we must everlastingly believe in it.” 

HARRY EMERSON FosDICK 











Cross Curren ts 


Harry A. Domincovich discusses the part that the teacher can play in Education 
and the Peace in ‘“The Teacher in the Perspective of Peace,” The English Journal, 
November, 1944, pp. 480-485. Mr. Domincovich says: 

“The teacher is now in much less danger of being told, as he was last time by 

the peacemakers, that because of the pressure of other issues there is no oppor- 

tunity to plan for education, Indeed, government here and abroad has encour- 
aged educators to offer plans for the restoration of schools and for revising 
programs of education in the interest of a durable peace.” 

The writer suggests ways in which the individual teacher can participate in work- 
ing toward a durable peace: 

1. He may strengthen his association with fellow-teachers who are working to 
enhance the prestige of the profession and to secure public support for 
better schools. 

2. He may become more alert to community interests, working for justice in our 
social order and guiding his pupils to examine public questions with sincere 
desire to find the truth. 

3. He may work for racial tolerance in our own country through study of 
contributions made by the various national strains among our people. 

“Education, the Foundation of World Order,” is the title of an article by Joy 
Elmer Morgan in the August 11, 1945, issue of School and Society. The writer 
considers the three motives of men: 

“The primary causes of war and peace lie in the motives of men. Historically 

there have been three strong motives which have impelled men to concern them- 

selves with affairs outside the borders of their own countries, The first and fore- 
most motive has been conquest. Second comes trade—the desire for products 
of other countries or the profit that could be made from them. Too often trade 
has been undertaken in the spirit of conquest rather than that of co-operative 
service. In this attitude toward trade, working through the cartel system, lies 
one of the most serious threats of future wars. Third comes the missionary motive 
which has done more than any other to broadcast the seeds of mutual good will 
and understanding. During this century a new motive has come powerfully 
into play—a growing realization that, given modern communication and trans- 
portation, the human family has actually become one in fact and that disotder 
in any part of the world threatens disaster to all mankind. We must unite or 
we shall perish. This was pointed out by President Wilson a generation ago 
and re-emphasized by President Roosevelt in his recent address to the Congress: 
There can be no middle ground. . . . We shall have to take the responsibility 
for world collaboration, or we shall have to bear the responsibility for an- 
other world conflict. 

The one universal cry among all peoples today is the cry for peace, but peace 

will not come when the guns are silenced. There could be hunger and want and 

panic and the haunting fear of new and more devastating wars. There can be 
no world peace without world order and justice. And there can be no world 
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order without free intelligence nourished by universal education and animated 

by a sense of responsible world citizenship.” 

In ‘Britain Prepares for Tomorrow,” an article appearing in the February, 1946, 
issue of the NEA Journal, Einar W. Jacobsen gives a picture of the schools in 
England. He stresses, among other things, the importance of teacher exchange 
between England and America. He says: 

“Many leaders and teachers in the British schools feel that the teachers of 

Britain and the United States should co-operate more closely in carrying forward 

a program to implement the United Nations Charter. One contribution the 

teachers in these two nations can make is to see that the children in their charge 

are given an accurate picture of life and conditions in the other nation. This 
implies that the teachers of Britain and the United States should know and un- 
derstand each other better. It is hoped that this may be brought about by the 
exchange of teachers, visits of teachers during. holidays, exchange of profes- 
sional material such as courses of studies and magazines, and the growth of 
friendship through correspondence, the linking together of like schools in each 
country for the exchange of ideas and many other schemes to make it possible 
for teachers of both nations to know each other better.”’ 

HELEN F. OLSON 





“Unless within my heart I hold 
Abiding peace, 

No league of nations can succeed 
Nor will strife cease. 


If I myself see every fault 
In kin or friend, 

The world may never see the day 
When war will end.” 


Eugenia T. Finn 
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Our Contributors 


PEARL A. WANAMAKER 


Mrs. Pearl Wanamaker has had a broad experience in the field of education 
as well as in legislative leadership. She taught in a graded elementary school and 
a small rural high school. She served as county superintendent of schools. She is at 
present Superintendent of Public Instruction in the State of Washington and has 
had four years’ experience on the Educational Policies Commission of the NEA. 
Mrs. Wanamaker served in the State House of Representatives for three sessions and 
in the State Senate for two sessions. As a legislator and as State Superintendent, 
Mrs. Wanamaker’s name has been associated with major improvements in the state 
school system. She has done outstanding work in connection with teachers’ salaries, 
teachers’ tenure, sick leave, teachers’ qualifications, school district organization, 
teacher's retirement equalization of state funds, improvements in the instructional 
program, and state aid for school building. Mrs. Wanamaker has just been chdsen 
as one of the outstanding educators to go to Japan on the educational mission re- 
quested by General MacArthur. 


HELEN M. WALKER 


The business address of Dr. Helen M. Walker is Teachers College, Columbia 
University, where she is Associate Professor of Education. Her home, which she 
shares with her mother, is a spacious and comfortable apartment on Morningside 
Drive. 

However, one does not need to remember the address of Dr. Walker, for she 
is easy to find. Information concerning her is given in Who’s Who in America, 
Who's Who in American Education, and American Men of Science. 

Helen Walker is past president of the American Statistical Association. She is 
past president of Pi Lambda Theta and at present is serving on the National 
Board of Pi Lambda Theta as Consultant. 

Her range of interests is shown by her affiliations, a few of which are Mathe- 
matical Association of America, Institute of Mathematical Statistics, Foreign 
Policy Association, New York City Affairs Committee, P.E.O., and Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association. She has written and edited books on statistics and mathe- 
matics and other educational subjects, as well as articles in professional periodicals. 


SOLOMON V. ARNALDO 


Mr. Solomon V. Arnaldo is at present Information Officer of the Philippine 
Resident Commissioner’s Office. He served as Adviser to the Philippine Delegation 
at the San Francisco United Nations Conference, and, more recently, at the Lon- 
don Conference for the establishment of an Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. He is a graduate of the University of the Philippines and was a 
Fellow in English and Library Science at the University of Chicago at the out- 
break of war. Before leaving for the United States, he was Secretary to the Presi- 
dent of the University of the Philippines, with the rank of Assistant Professor. 
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BANGNEE ALFRED LIU 


Dr. Bangnee Alfred Liu was formerly president of China Training Institute, 
near Nanking, one of China’s most up-to-date educational institutions before the 
war. He completed advanced study in the United States, receiving the Master’s 
degree from George Peabody College in Nashville, Tennessee, and the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy from Columbia University, New York. He served as teaching 
assistant in the Department of Research Methods at Columbia University, and 
research associate of the China Institute in America, an organization devoted to 
educational and cultural relations between China and the United States. He was a 
member of the staff of the Chinese Delegation to the United Nations Conference 
at San Francisco, April-June, 1945. 

Dr. Liu has traveled and lectured extensively in the United States and Canada, 
as well as in several European countries. He has been special lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, University of Rochester, Wellesley College, and many other 
American colleges and universities. He is a member of Kappa Delta Pi and 
American Educational Research Association and author of Educational Research in 
Major American Cities. At present Dr. Liu is Acting Director of the Speakers’ 
Bureau of the Chinese News Service. 


GEORGE DINSMORE STODDARD 


Dr. George Dinsmore Stoddard was for some time a member of the faculty of 
the State University of Iowa, Iowa City. Here he served as associate, assistant, and 
professor in psychology and education, dean of the graduate school, and head of 
the psychology department. Among his publications are, in collaboration, Tests 
and Measurements in High School Instruction and The General Shop. Also 
he published Study Manual in Elementary Statistics, Getting Ideas from the 
Movies, Child Psychology, and Manual of Child Psychology. He has been 
an active member as a Fellow of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, of The National Council of Parent Education, and of the National 
Association for Nursery Education. Among his fraternities are Sigma Pi, Phi 
Kappa Phi, Delta Sigma Rho, Phi Delta Kappa, Sigma Xi, and Phi Beta Kappa. 

In more recent years, Dr. Stoddard was President of the University of the 
State of New York and Commissioner of Education. His recent publication is 
entitled, Meaning of Intelligence. (His present address is State Department of 
Education, Albany, New York.) He has been recently chosen as president of the 
University of Illinois. 


DR. HU SHIH 


Dr. Hu Shih, former Chinese Ambassador to the United States, is a scholar, 
author, teacher, and popular lecturer. Always his great desire was to study and to 
understand people. He said that he learned much of life from the reading of the 
first novel that he found, and, after that, he read every novel that he could lay his 
hands on. Dr. Hu Shih is the author of numerous articles and books and the re- 
cipient of some seventeen honorary degrees, and Current Biography says that he 
treasures his scholarly attainments, and the title of ‘‘Father of the Chinese Literary 
Renaissance” above any further diplomatic honors. He won a Boxer Indemnity 
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Scholarship to a United States university. Later, he entered the School of Agri- 
culture of Cornell University but changed to the School of Arts and Sciences after 
deciding that he did not wish to be a farmer. He won his Doctor's degree at 
Columbia University. He was for some years professor of philosophy and after 
that dean of English literature at Peking National University. He took some time 
off to become an editor but returned to his professorship at Peking National 
University. 

His interest in the world’s peace is evidenced as he became one of the founders 
of the ‘Collegiate League for the Abolition of Militarism.” He won an Inter- 
national Polity Prize for an essay on “Is There a Substitute for Force in Inter- 
national Relations?’”’ He was chosen as head of the Chinese delegation to the confer- 
ence of the Institute of Pacific Relations, and was a recent delegate to the World 
Security Conference in San Francisco. 


‘VERNA WHITE 


Dr. Verna White, contributor of the section ‘Program Notes,” is a member of 
the Pi Lambda Theta Program Committee. She was formerly president of Lambda 
chapter in Chicago. At present, she is a member of the School of Education faculty 
of Syracuse University where she is associated with Dr. Helene Hartley, chairman 
of the Program Committee. Dr. White is keen, alive, and efficient. Her section 
“Program Notes” will do much to keep all Pi Lambda Thetans informed regard- 
ing special program themes of the various chapters. 


LAURA McADAMS 


Miss Laura McAdams received her Bachelor of Science degree in 1923 from 
Kansas State College. She has taken graduate work at Columbia University and 
at Kansas State College, where she received her Master of Science degree in 1932. 

Miss McAdams is a member of national and state home economics associations 
and is affiliated with Zeta chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. At present, she is the State 
Supervisor of Home Economics Education in Western Washington. She is also in 
charge of the teacher-training program in home economics at the University of 
Washington, Seattle. 


HELEN F. OLSON 


Miss Helen F. Olson is at present head of the English Department at Broad- 
way High School, Seattle. An interesting part of her work now is supervising 
special classes in English for 450 veterans who are completing their high school 
work. She is a member of the Co-ordinating Committee that developed the Seattle 
course of study: Guideposts for the Expressional Phases of the Language Arts. She 
is a member of the National English Council, was a delegate this year from the 
Puget Sound Council, an affiliate, and was a participant in the program. 

Miss Olson is a past member of the National Board of Pi Lambda Theta and a 
member of the Washington Alumnze Chapter Committee that did the piece of 
winning research on Women of the Pacific Northwest. Among her other activities 
she serves as president of the Seattle Council of Administrative Women in Educa- 
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tion, as one of the advisory editors for Educational Leadership, and as a member 
of the board of Seattle Chapter of Quota International. 


MAE McCRORY 


Mae McCrory was ‘‘born and bred’’ in Ohio. She is a graduate of the Columbus 
Kindergarten Training School, Western Reserve University (B.S.), Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Ohio State University (M.A.). She has also taken graduate work at 
Columbia University. 

For a number of years, Miss McCrory was connected with the Ohio Public 
Schools, having taught in Columbus Public Schools, Columbus Normal School 
(demonstration teacher), Shaker Heights, and Kent State Normal School (demon- 
stration and training teacher for the summer terms). 

While working on her Master's degree, Miss McCrory did experimental and 
research work in the Ohio State University School, acted as supervisor for the 
WPA schools in the county, and, for one term, was assistant supervisor of teacher 
training at Ohio State University. 

During her teaching career, Miss McCrory wrote numerous articles for educa- 
tional magazines and twenty unit study books for the American Education Press. 
For the last ten years, she has been an editor of My Weekly Reader, the school 
newspaper for children published by the American Education Press. 

Miss McCrory is a member of the Childhood Education Association, Columbus 
Quota Club, and Phi Delta Gamma. 


B. PAULINE JOHNSON 


Miss B. Pauline Johnson is Associate Professor of Art at the University of 
Washington, Seattle. Previously she has held positions at the Central Washington 
College of Education at Ellensburg; at Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley; at San Francisco State College during the summer of 1938, and at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, for the summer of 1944. 

Miss Johnson is a member of the Board of Directors of the Department of Art 
Education of the NEA. She is also President of Beta chapter (Seattle) of Delta 
Kappa Gamma, women’s educational honorary. Miss Johnson has exhibited water 
colors and oils in Pacific coast jury exhibitions. 
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Awards Sor Research 


PI LAMBDA THETA 


National Association for Women in Education 
Awards for Research on 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF WOMEN 
From the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship Fund 


AWARDS 


Pi Lambda Theta announces two awards of $400 each, to be granted on or before 
August 15, 1946, for significant research studies in education. 


SUBJECT FOR RESEARCH 


An unpublished study may be submitted on any aspect of the professional problems 
and contributions of women, e/ther in education or in some other field. Among 
others, studies of women’s status, professional training, responsibilities and con- 
tributions to education and to society, both in this country and abroad, will be ac- 
ceptable. 


No study granted an award shall become the property of Pi Lambda Theta, nor shall 
Pj Lambda Theta in any way restrict the subsequent publication of a study for which 
an award is granted, except that Pi Lambda Theta shall have the privilege of insert- 
ing an introductory statement in the printed form of any study for which an award 
is made. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF CANDIDATES 


A study may be submitted by any individual, whether or not engaged at present in 
educational work, or by any chapter or group of members of Pi Lambda Theta. 


SUBMISSION OF STUDY 


Three copies of the final report of the completed research study shall be submitted 
to the Committee on Studies and Awards by July 1, 1946. Information concerning 
the awards and the form in which the final report shall be prepared will be furnished 
upon request. All inquiries should be addressed to the chairman of the Committee 
on Studies and Awards. 


COMMITTEE ON STUDIES AND AWARDS 


Bess GOoDYKOONTZ, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C., Chairman. 
Haze. Davis, National Education Association, Washington, D.C. 

VERYL SCHULT, Public Schools of the District of Columbia, Washington, D.C. 
LoulsE STANLEY, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
BEULAH B. Tatum, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland. 








NATIONAL OFFICERS 


Treasurer 


President 
May V. SEAGOE 


University of California at Los Angeles 


405 Hilgard Avenue 
Los Angeles 24, California 


First Vice-President 
HELENE W. HARTLEY 
School of Education 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse 10, New York 


Second Vice-President 


MABEL SNEDAKER 
College of Education 
State University of Iowa 
127 Grand Avenue Court 
Iowa City, Iowa 


Third Vice-President 
Mrs. JUSTUS FUGATE 


132 South Fountain Avenue 


Wichita 8, Kansas 


MARGUERITE F. HALL 
School of Public Health 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Consultant 

HELEN M. WALKER 

Teachers College 

Columbia University 

525 West 120th Street 

New York 27, New York 
Executive Secretary 

VIRGINIA M, SAHsS 

105 Hilgard Avenue 

Los Angeles 24, California 
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Editor 

VIRGINIA LEE BLOCK 


4009 15th Avenue N.E. 
Seattle 5, Washington 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


Committee on Local Constitutions and National Program and Project 


Eligibility 
Chairman 


FRANCES A. MULLEN 
11201 Longwood Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 


ELSIE FREDERIKSEN 
LouIsE MCKENZIE 
CAROLINE G, MITCHELL 
CLARA LOUISE MOHR 
EvA PRING 

JUANITA SNIPE 
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Committee 


Chairman 


HELENE W. HARTLEY 
School of Education 
Syracuse University 
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ADELLE LAND 
MARIE Russ 
VERNA WHITE 
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Committee on Public Relations 


Chairman 


GEORGIA May SACHS 
1968 Corson 
Pasadena, California 


GLaADYys CORYELL 
MARGARET REGNERY 
MARIE THORNQUIST 


Loan Fund Board 
Chairman 


HELEN D. BRAGDON 
Lake Erie College 
Painesville, Ohio 


GERTRUDE CLARSON 
VIRGINIA JUDY ESTERLY 
MARGUERITE F. HALL 
Luvicy M. HILL 

BEULAH C. VAN WAGENEN 
ELIZABETH K, WILSON 


Finance Committee 


Chairman 


MARGUERITE F, HALL 
School of Public Health 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


HELENE W. HARTLEY 
May V. SEAGOE 
CLARA C, STALLARD 
HELEN M. WALKER 


Nominating Committee 


Chairman 


MABEL CLAIRE STARK 
1632 Taylor Street 
San Francisco 11, California 


LoRNA H. HERMAN 
DoroOTHY PICKARD 
HAZEL SHULTZ 
MARION E, WILES 
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Extension Committee 


Chairman 


HELEN M. WALKER 
Teachers College 

525 West 120th Street 
New York 27, New York 


RUTH COTTON 

LAURA T. TYLER 

BEULAH C. VAN WAGENEN 
FLORENCE WILSON 


History Committee 


Chairman 


JOSEPHINE FUGATE 
132 South Fountain Avenue 
Wichita 8, Kansas 


CLARICE BENNETT 
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Committee on Studies and Awards 


Chairman 
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CHAPTER PRESIDENTS, 1945-1946 


ALPHA—University of Missouri 
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Tau—University of North Dakota 
Jean Vickers 
2724 University Avenue 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 


UpstILoNn—Stanford University 
Lois H. Flint 
School of Education 
Stanford University, California 


Cui—Johns Hopkins University 
Mary Adams 
522 Lyndhurst Street 
Baltimore 29, Maryland 


Pst—University of Texas 
Betty Beall 


2711 Nueces 
Austin, Texas 
OMEGA—University of California 
Presidential Committee: 
Jeanette Elliott 
Margaret Gabbert 
Jean Paddock 
207 Haviland Hall 
University of California 
Berkeley 4, California 
ALPHA ALPHA—University of Arizona 
Florence Reynolds 
430 North Warren Avenue 
Tucson, Arizona 


ALPHA Beta—University of Wisconsin 
Gwen Arnold 
516 North Pinckney Street 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


ALPHA GAMMA—Boston University 
B. Alice Crossley 


11 Century Street 
West Medford 55, Massachusetts 


ALPHA DettTa—University of California at Los 
Angeles 
Ruth G. Boynton 
2218 Fox Hills Drive 
Los Angeles 25, California 


ALPHA EpsiLoN—Columbia University 


Katherine Pease 
437 West 59th Street 
New York 19, New York 
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ALPHA ZETA—Northwestern University 
Marjorie Ann Swift 
721 Emerson Street 
Evanston, Illinois 
ALPHA Eta—Harvard University 
Dorothy Larned 
154 Maynard Road 
Framingham Centre, Massachusetts 
ALPHA THETA—George Washington University 
Dorothy Veon 
4607 Connecticut Avenue N.W. 
Washington 8, D.C. 
ALPHA Iotra—Claremont College 
Margaret Regnery 
227 West 6th Street 
Ontario, California 
ALPHA KAppa—Pennsylvania State College 
Florence Taylor 
210 Burroughs Building 
State College, Pennsylvania 
ALPHA LaMBDA—Southern Methodist University 
Peggy Louise Jones 
5726 Monticello 
Dallas, Texas 
ALPHA Mu—University of New Mexico 
Mary Menaul 
3127 North 12th Street 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
ALPHA Nu—University of Buffalo 
Margaret Eschner 
472 McKinley Parkway 
Buffalo 20, New York 
ALPHA X1—University of Tennessee 
Carrie Belle Morris . 
Millertown Pike, Route 5 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
ALPHA OMICRON—Colorado State College of 
Education 
Kathrine Jones 
1831 12th Avenue 
Greeley, Colorado 


ALPHA P1—Wayne University 


Jane Gibbons 
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Highland Park 3, Michigan 
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San Marino 9, California 
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1632 Taylor Street 
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P Ut poses 


OF PI LAMBDA THETA 


To FOSTER professional spirit and to seek and maintain the high- 
est standards of scholarship and professional preparation, 


especially among women. 
To worK actively to further the cause of democratic education. 


To CO-OPERATE in the solution of problems which interpenetrate 


various fields of knowledge. 
To ENCOURAGE intercultural understanding. 


To sTRIVE for a clear understanding of local, state, national, and 
international problems and to stimulate active participation 


in their solution. 


TO DEVELOP a professional fellowship among women in educa- 


tion. 


To ENCOURAGE graduate work and to stimulate research in ac- 


cordance with these purposes. 








